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MECHANICS AND HISTORICAL LAWS 


N an article entitled ‘‘Physics and the Problem of Historico- 

sociological Laws,’’! Edgar Zilsel has asserted the existence of 
historical laws which are not, he says, essentially different from 
the laws of physics. He takes his examples from the realm of cul- 
ture: ‘‘Individualized art and poetry are preceded by anonymous 
folk-art and poetry’’; ‘‘wherever learned priests are entrusted with 
... teaching... they . . . develop rational distinction, classifica- 
tion, and enumeration as scientific methods’’; ete.—2Zilsel thinks 
that ‘‘the validity of historical laws certainly is smallest in political 
history.’’ Laws play a greater part, he says, in the history of 
civilization and ideas, of art, science, philosophy, and religion than 
in political history, where the element of ‘‘chance’’ in the form of 
psychological, biological, and other individual circumstances will 
often intervene to impair regularities. 

There is certainly a good deal of truth in this assertion. And 
yet it may be said that in one field of political history there are 
not only laws to be found, but laws more closely analogous to those 
of physics than can be observed in any other branch of social 
science, with the sole exception of economics. The study of election 
statistics gives us exact knowledge about people’s behavior in 
political matters and thus makes it possible to formulate certain 
laws of politics with a rather high degree of precision. No doubt 
elections, like other political events, may often be decisively in- 
fluenced by personalities, but quite as often the bulk of the voters 
are determined in their behavior by religious, economic, social, 
geographical, or other non-personal forces. And the workings of 
these factors can be expressed in a quantitative form. 

In his article Zilsel cites the law of political history formulated 
by Frederick J. Teggart, to the effect that ‘‘there is a correlation 





























1 Philosophy of Science, Vol. VIII (1941), pp. 567-579. The term 
‘historico-sociological’’ is a cumbrous one, and several times Zilsel simply says 
‘*historical laws.’’ Some might hold that historians are only concerned with 
the unique characteristics of events, not with what is common to several events, 
and that consequently all laws are sociological, not historical. But this is no 
valid contention. (Cf. Maurice Mandelbaum, ‘‘Causal Analysis in History,’’ 
Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. III, 1942, p. 33.) Historian and social 
scientist nowadays work so closely hand in hand that a strict separation of 
their respective fields will do more harm than good. 
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between political disturbances in Western China and the Asiatic 
frontier regions of the Roman empire on the one hand and barbaric 
invasions in the Danube and Rhine region on the other.’’ Zilsel 
remarks that this law belongs to a special type, as it holds only for 
the period of late antiquity. This does not impair its scientific 
value, however. ‘‘Mechanics of rigid bodies also is valid in a 
limited period only. There were no rigid bodies 10% years ago. 
In empirical science all laws hold as long only as the objects and 
systems they are concerned with exist.’’ ? 

Political systems are short-lived, and the validity of those 
political laws which may be stated with the aid of election statistics 
is therefore strictly limited in time and space. A few universal 
tendencies are reflected in voting records from all parts of the . 
world. Women everywhere vote less frequently than men, and 
participation in elections is lower among the young and old than 
among the middle-aged. There are also a few other simple reg- 
ularities that can be verified in the election returns of a large 
number of countries.* Even these laws, however, show considerable 
variations in detail; and where more complex political phenomena 
are concerned, no sweeping generalizations can be made. Such 
laws as may be found are often more modest in scope even than 
Teggart’s, but they can sometimes be stated with greater precision. 

Louis H. Bean has formulated a law which is to hold for the 
whole of the United States during the period from 1856 to 1944. 
Bean compares the changing composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives with changes in the Cleveland Trust Company Index of 
Business Activity over the same period. An advance in business 
activity of 20 points, he says, tends to give the party in power 35 
to 40 additional seats in presidential election years. He also states 
that ‘‘a similar decline in business tends to shift that many seats to 
the opposition,’’ whereas ‘‘if the business index remains unchanged 

, the party in power neither gains nor loses.’’* Bean admits, 
however, that other factors besides the business situation have in- 
fluenced congressional elections. Most important are probably the 
factors affecting agricultural economy, for which there seems to 
have been made little allowance in the index of business activity 
used by Bean. Perhaps a more reliable law describing the relation 
between economic and political fluctuations in America may be 
found, if one excludes the agricultural states and compares the 
business index with election results in the industrialized part of 
the United States only. 


2 L.c., p. 575, note. 
3 Herbert Tingsten, Political Behavior (London, 1937). 
4 Bean, How to Predict Elections (New York, 1948), p. 55. 
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Experience from other Countries also shows how difficult it 
is to state precise laws of politics except for regions and periods 
which possess a more or less homogeneous character. André Sieg- 
fried, who was able to formulate some precise laws of French 

political life, had to limit his investigations to certain parts of the 
-eountry. In his great Tableau politique de la France de l'Ouest, 
for instance, he formulated some laws peculiar to the French, West.® 
He showed how, within this particular region and during the first 
forty years of the Third Republic, a certain percentage of the 
electorate (26 per cent) voted at all times for the Republican 
candidates, and a corresponding percentage supported always the 
clerical and Monarchist candidates; there was also a wavering ele- 
ment, represented by 13 per cent of the qualified voters, who would 
swing now right, now left, their reactions depending on the policy 
followed by the government in Paris. Whenever the central au- 
thorities showed moderation in their attitude toward the Roman 
Catholic Church, there was a high tide of republicanism in the 
West, but if the privileges of the Church were attacked, the waver- 
ing voters would rally once more to the support of the clerical and 
Monarchist cause. 

Thus the rhythm of fluctuations in Western France was deter- 
mined by outside influences, coming from Paris. Similarly, the 
political law stated by Louis H. Bean depended for its operation 
on an outside influence, the movement of the business cycle. How- 
ever, there are also some instances to be found of autonomous polit- 
ical laws or mechanisms, whose form is determined by their own 
internal structure. British politics during the reign of Queen 
Anne gives us one such example. 

When Anne came to the throne in 1702, the two great parties 
were of equal strength in Parliament and also divided the Ministe- 
rial posts between them. However, both Whig and Tory leaders 
were determined to secure the complete and lasting predominance 
of their own party. At the beginning of Anne’s reign, the High 
Tories set about to crush the Whigs once and for all. They thought 
they would have the Queen with them in this enterprise, her 
devotion to the Church of England being well known. Anne, how- 
ever, was but a Tory of moderate views, and she also wanted to 
preserve the independence of the Crown. She would be above the 
parties, not tied to one or the other. ‘‘For if I should be so un- 
fortunate as to fall into the hands of either, I shall not imagine 
myself, though I have the name of Queen, to be in reality but their 


5 P. 461, p. 472. 
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slave.’?® A woman and an invalid, Anne did not possess the 
necessary strength to reign independently of both Whigs and Tories, 
i.e., against the will of the majority in Parliament. Even her 
predecessor William III had found this impossible in the last years 
of his reign, and Anne tried it in vain. But she found another 
means at her disposal. If she could not hope to dominate the 
parties, she could at least moderate them and prevent the complete 
victory of either by throwing the weight of the Crown at election 
time against the party whose predominance she wished at that 
moment to reduce. In 1702 she supported the Tories. But she 
was soon alienated by their extravagance and at the next General 
Election three years later she favored the moderate Whigs. In 
the course of some years, however, the extremists gained the upper 
hand in that party too, and in 1710 Anne dissolved Parliament and 
again helped the Tories win the election.” 

_ Physical analogies, like ‘‘the tides of politics’’ or ‘‘the pendulum 
of politics,’’ which constantly recur in political literature, are 
always used loosely, as metaphors only, and often both expressions 
are mentioned in the same breath. It would perhaps be better to 
keep these two concepts separate. Tides, as we know, are caused 
by an outside influence, the movements of the moon. But once a 
pendulum has been set in motion its swing is determined by 
its own construction, not by external shocks or pushes. Fluctua- 
tions of the type described by Louis H. Bean may suitably be called 
political tides. British politics in the time of Queen Anne, on the 
other hand, illustrates the law of the pendulum. An intrinsic lack 
of political stability made for a continuous fluctuation that needed 
no external stimulus. The extremists formed in reality the strong- 
est element within both parties; they were always working for the 
complete domination of their own side, and they always got the 
upper hand not long after their party had come into power. Yet 
the Queen, aided by the moderate part of the electorate, saw to it 
that they never became wholly dominant. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century there existed nothing like our modern elec- 
tion statistics, but the regularity that we have mentioned was 
obviously of a quantitative nature, in so far as the power of the 


6 Quoted from G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, Blenheim, 
p. 175. 

7 Zilsel says (l.c., p. 570): ‘‘Psychological laws deal with the behavior 
of human individuals, historical laws with large groups of individuals, namely 
with cultures, states, nations, occupations, classes etc.’’ This is usually s0, 
but not always. The law of British politics mentioned above depended in 
part on the actions of the Queen, as a law of price formation under monopoly 
is dependent not only upon the reactions of the crowd of buyers, but also 
on those of the monopolist. 
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Crown depended on the numerical strength of the two parties as 
compared to the strength of the floating element in the electorate, 
which was ready at any time to follow the Queen’s lead. Lord 
Chancellor Cowper wrote: ‘‘Give me leave to assure your Majesty, 
on repeated experience, that the parties are so near an equality 
. that it is wholly in your Majesty’s power, by showing your 
favour in due time [before the elections] to one or other of them, 
to give which of them you please a clear majority.’’ ® 
When a pendulum has swung up to a certain point, it is pulled 
back toward equilibrium by the force of gravitation, but its con- 
struction is such that it will go on swinging beyond the point of 
equilibrium, till it is once more pulled back toward—and beyond 
—that point. In the science of economics it is really possible to 
make full use of mechanical analogies. There are numerous cases 
where an economic movement such as a rise in prices or an increase 
in production goes too far and suffers a forcible setback, which in 
turn brings it too far over to the other side, resulting in a swing 
back to the first extreme, and so on. The economic cycle can be 
represented by mathematical formulae, because it arises as a 
result of a number of numerical calculations, whether these are 
based on valid assumptions or not. Producers often have to reckon 
with this year’s prices in planning the scale of production, while 
their finished goods may not come on the market till next year, 
when perhaps quite other prices are obtainable. Such mistakes 
may be among the causes of economic fluctuations. In any case 
economic life represents the outcome of a vast mass of numerical 
calculations and is therefore, partly at least, the object of an exact, 
quantitative science closely analogous in various respects to that of 
mechanics. For instance, the general business cycle ‘‘is usually i 
likened to the motion of a frictionless pendulum which satisfies a ; 
simple Newtonian second order differential equation.’’® 
The use of such complete mechanical analogies can never be : 
warranted in political science. It is true that politics will some- 
times assume a quantitative form. Elections are decided by num- 
bers, and parliamentary manoeuvres also involve numerical cal- 
culations of gain and loss. Thus in Queen Anne’s time we find 
Secretary Harley and Lord Treasurer Godolphin discussing what 
policy they should pursue, both being aware that the Ministry could 
count on a middle party of one hundred Members of Parliament, 
who would support the Queen in all circumstances. They could 





— 


8 Quoted from Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, Blenheim, p. 213. 
®Paul A. Samuelson, Foundations of Economic Analysis (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1947), p. 336. Samuelson himself is skeptical as regards the usefulness 
of this particular analogy in economics. 
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only obtain a majority in the Commons, however, by courting either 
the 160 Whigs or the 190 Tories, so as to draw at least a part of them 
over to the ministerial side. Whiggish policies will, so Harley 
writes, ‘‘shock more persons than they will gain.’’ But Godolphin 
asserts : ‘‘For every one we are likely to get from the 190 we shall 
lose two or three from the 160.’’*° Such nice numerical caleula- 
tions certainly enter into the art of government. However, only a 
few of the factors with which the politician has to reckon can be 
measured exactly. Mostly he has to do with imponderables, and 
the results of his action can not therefore be expressed in math- 
ematical equations. Yet the quantitative element in politics is 
sufficient to warrant, in principle, the use of physical analogies, 
although the comparison should never be pressed too hard. 

In pointing out this sort of analogy we do not want to imply 
that men will act rigidly, like mechanical automata, in economic 
and political matters. The implication is only that an interplay of 
forces will follow the same logical principles in human society as 
in physical nature, once the forces happen to be poised against each 
other in a similar fashion; and that if men act in a certain way, 
certain consequences are bound to ensue. If Whigs and Tories, in 
the middle of Anne’s reign, should suddenly have come to the con- 
clusion that they could well tolerate each other, the political mech- 
anism so characteristic of her time would have stopped. They did 
reach that conclusion after she had died, and the mechanism 
promply ceased to function." 


Can laws of political history ever be used to predict future 
events? As precise historical laws are only valid for limited areas 


10 Quoted from Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, Ramillies, p. 82. 

11 In fact there are very few such examples of a genuine political pendulum 
to be found. When the main political forces of a country are represented by 
irreconcilable extremist parties, the moderate middle element is seldom in a 
position strong enough to prevent the violent suppression of one or the other 
party for any length of time. The parliamentary system will collapse; or 
passions will calm down—as in Britain under the Hanoverians—so that the 
moderate voter is not automatically driven into opposition after a short time 
by the violence of those in power. Then some outside influences will be needed 
to move the political tides. ‘ 

There are a few cases, however, where a political pendulum has functioned 
for a rather long time. One such instance can be found in France during the 
Third Republic. (Cf. my Histoire et Sciences Politiques. Reports of the Chr. 
Michelsen Institute, Vol. XII, No. 8. Bergen, Norway, 1950, pp. 67 ff.) Here, 
as in England during the reign of Queen Anne, the extremists represented the 
main political forces, but the middle element was in a sufficiently strong posi- 
tion to prevent the victory of either extreme. In this more special sense it 
might be said that political laws are universally valid; wherever conditions are 
similar, the same kind of mechanism will be brought into play. 
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and periods, their usefulness must be similarly limited. Still they 
may contribute to a reduction of our insecurity concerning the 
future. This is particularly the case when they can be stated in a 
quantitative form. The following words by an eminent economist 
apply not only to economics, but also to political science : 


This emphasis on the quantitative aspect of economic problems has a 
profound significance. Economic life is a complex network of relationships 
operating in all directions. Therefore, so long as we confine ourselves to 
statements in general terms about one economic factor having an ‘‘effect’’ on 
some other factor, almost any sort of relationship may be selected, postulated 
as a law, and ‘‘explained’’ by a plausible argument. Thus there exists a real 
danger of advancing statements and conclusions which—although true as 
tendencies in a very restricted sense—are nevertheless thoroughly inadequate, 
or even misleading if offered as an explanation of the situation. To use an 
extreme illustration, they may be just as deceptive as to say that when a man 
tries to row a boat forward, the boat will be driven backward because of the 
pressure exerted by his feet. The rowboat situation is not, of course, explained 
by finding out that there exists a pressure in one direction or another, but only 
by comparing the relative magnitudes of a number of pressures and counter- 
pressures. It is this comparison of magnitudes that gives a real significance 
to the analysis. Many, if not most, of the situations we have to face in 
economics are of just this sort.12 


















In political history such situations are less frequently en- 
countered, but they do arise from time to time. In the summer of 
1950 a political observer wrote as follows about the coming Amer- 
ican congressional elections : 





Those who like to approach election-forecasting equipped with ‘‘empirical 
laws’’ can find equal support for each party. The legend that in non- 
presidential years the pendulum traditionally swings against the party in power 
would indicate a Republican victory. On the other hand, the no less respect- 
able legend that in times of prosperity the party in power benefits electorally 
would point to a Democratic victory. 













The assertion that one can find equal support for each party 
is no better founded than the following contention : ‘‘When a man 
tries to row a boat forward, the pressure exerted by his feet will 
perhaps neutralize his other efforts, and the boat may not move.”’ 
What one should try to do is to find out whether experience shows 
that one of the two forces in question has been consistently stronger 
than the other. This Louis Bean has undertaken in the book al- 
ready mentioned. His analysis may be superficial, but it represents 
at least something more than a mere legend or a series of vague 
impressions. He compares the business index since 1854 with the 
record of 46 congressional elections. Half of these took place 
simultaneously with the election of a president, the other half were 


12 Ragnar Frisch in Econometrica, Vol. I (1933), p. 1. 
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mid-term elections. Bean’s figures exhibit certain correlations be- 
tween politics and business activity. They also show that the voters 
will not support the dominant party to the same extent in mid-term 
elections as in the more exciting presidential years, when a larger 
part of the electorate goes to the polls. With the aid of some 
statistical correlation, Bean generalizes as follows: 


If business activity remains unchanged between a presidential and an 
off-year election, normal political apathy causes the party in power to lose 
about 8 per cent of the two-party membership in the lower house, or 35 
seats. ... In a mid-term election, the losses of the dominant party might be 
checked and cut in half if business activity has advanced 20 points since the 


previous election, or the losses might be doubled if business has declined 20 
points.13 


Now this rule of Bean’s, as he himself admits, is not a very 
safe one. In its formulation he has disregarded several disturbing 
factors. However, Bean has clarified the issue considerably by 
making a conscious effort to measure the relative magnitude of two 
political forces which are often acting in opposite directions. 


The laws mentioned above are statistical in the sense that 
a fairly high degree of precision is reached here with the aid of 
statistics. However, a ‘‘statistical law of history’? may also be 
taken to mean something different. Take the following example: 
One of the laws of American politics is that if the dominant party 
loses its congressional majority at the mid-term elections, it will 
usually lose the following presidential election as well. Usually, 
but not always. Since 1856, on seven out of nine occasions on 
which the off-year elections had returned a Congress opposed to 
the president (1858, 1882, 1890, 1894, 1910, 1918, 1930) the result 
was a change in the party of the Presidency two years later. Ex- 
ceptions to the rule are the two elections of 1878 and 1946, which 
were followed by no such change. This is a ‘‘statistical law’’ in 
the sense that great historical events (whole elections, not the votes 
of individual citizens) are taken as the units of a statistical series. 
The series is extremely short and therefore of little value. We may 
plausibly say that if a president and his party can not keep the 
voters’ confidence when in command of a majority in Congress, they 
will scarcely be able to regain their favor after the other party has 
obtained the majority, and thereby the possibility of constantly 
harassing the president in Congress and discrediting him in the 
eyes of the electorate. Another defeat of the administration at the 
polls two years later appears as a probability. But we can not 
say: the chances are now seven to two that the president will lose 


13 Bean, I. c., pp. 54-55. 
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the coming election. If we know that a coin is heavier on one 
side than on the other, we also know on which side it will be likely 
to fall; but we shall have to throw the coin a good many times 
before we know what exactly the probabilities are. Similarly, we 
should have to watch the American Constitution in operation for 
thousands of years under essentially constant conditions to arrive 
at a reliable statistical law of the type just mentioned : ‘‘the chances 
are seven to two.”’’ 

Norbert Wiener seems to be thinking of this kind of law when 
he says: 


The main quantities affecting society are not only statistical, but the runs 
of statistics on which they are based are excessively short. ... Thus the 
human sciences are very poor testing-grounds for a new mathematical technique: 
as poor as the statistical mechanics of a gas would be to a being of the order 
of size of a molecule, to whom the fluctuations which we ignore from a larger 
standpoint would be precisely the matters of greatest interest.14 


Most historical laws of this type are even less precise than 
the one just cited. We can say that revolutions often give rise to 
dictatorship, but we can not possibly attempt any sort of quantifi- 
cation, because revolutions take place under such widely varying 
conditions. The ‘‘law’’ in question is only a vague tendency.* 

But there is also, as we have seen, another kind of statistical 
law in history. When we say, ‘‘East Tennessee supports the Re- 
publican party at every election, and West Tennessee always goes 
Democratic,’’ we are taking a standpoint from which we may 
legitimately ignore such minor changes in election statistics as 
do occur from time to time within each of the two regions. In 
spite of these variations, the law can be stated with a fair degree 
of precision.’® 


With regard to one section of political science, however, it 
must be admitted that the formulation of precise laws is an im- 
possibility. That is the field of international politics. Lewis F. 
Richardson has attempted the mathematical determination of a point 
of equilibrium in world politics by the method used in economics 
to determine a point of equilibrium in international commerce." 
He refers in this respect to Alfred Marshall’s Money, Credit and 
Commerce. However, Marshall remarks that in making his deduc- 


14 Wiener, Cybernetics (New York, 1948), p. 34, 

15 Cf. Carl G. Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), p. 41. 

16V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York, 
1949), p. 76. 

17 Richardson, ‘‘Generalized Foreign Politics’’ (British Journal of Psy- 
chology, Monograph Supplements, XXIII, London, 1939), p. 14. 
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tion he supposes competition in the trade to be completely free.’* 
Now it is a fact that relations between sovereign states do not 
resemble those existing between a great number of buyers and 
sellers in a free market. On the contrary, they are analogous tc 
the relations among a strictly limited number of. buyers, sellers, 
or economic organizations, which divide among them the whole of 
the market. In particular, diplomatic transactions and wars be- 
tween sovereign states may be compared to the negotiations and 
economic wars between workers’ and employers’ associations in a 
modern state. In such cases, where wage rates are settled not by 
the action of free competition but by bargaining or strikes, it is 
well known that the rate of wage is no longer determinate at any 
single point. There is a whole range, sometimes a very wide range, 
of equally possible points of equilibrium. If for instance the work- 
people would take 32 shillings and 6 pence rather than fight, and 
the employers would pay 37 shillings and 9 pence rather than fight, 
the range of practicable bargains is made up of all rates between 
32s. 6d. and 37s. 9d.1° Similarly, the so-called balance of power 
in world politics is always compatible with quite a number of 
different arrangements between the various states. There is never 
one single solution of a problem, which may be regarded as the only 
possible one. The equilibrium of Europe was neither disturbed 
by Austrian preponderance in Italy nor by the later expulsion of 
the Austrians from the peninsula, neither by the curtailment of 
Prussian aspirations in 1815 nor by their triumph in 1871.7 The 
balance of power is indeterminate. In the vitally important field 
of international affairs, it will scarcely ever be possible to formulate 
precise laws of political behavior. 

The similarity between physical and historico-sociological laws 
can be shown most clearly perhaps by pointing out, first, the very 
close analogy between economics and mechanics, and then by stress- 
ing the fact that economics is not essentially different from other 
branches of social science. Zilsel only mentions economic laws 
in passing, however, along with linguistic laws, as examples of 
‘‘non-understandable’’ historical regularities.2: Certainly many 
things in economic science are inaccessible to psychological ‘‘in- 
sight,’’ for instance, the law of diminishing returns: when the land 
is more intensively cultivated, the yield increases less in propor- 
tion to the cost. Such laws simply deal with physical phenomena, 


18 Marshall, Money, Credit and Commerce (London, 1923, App. J, 4), p. 341. 

19 A. C. Pigou, The Economics of Welfare (London, 1929), p. 453. 

20 Ch. Dupuis, Le principe d’équilibre et le Concert européen (Paris, 1909), 
p. 93. 

21 Zilsel, 1. c., p. 578. 
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as certain laws of language deal with physiological phenomena only. 
However, we can ‘‘understand’’ all those economic laws—and 
they are the great majority—which rest in some way or other on 
assumptions concerning human behavior. We can feel within our- 
selves what it would be like to calculate and act according to such 
laws. 

There is this difference between physical and social science, 
that the social scientist can give us the impression of seeing not only 
how, but also why things happen, i.e., he can make us feel how they 
come about. It is impossible to feel within ourselves what it must 
be like for water to boil, for a paper to fly before the wind, or for 
a pendulum to swing. But we can feel what it is like for a man to 
fly from a pursuing crowd, for a seller to try and get as high a 
profit as he can, or for a voter to react now against the policy of 
one part, now against that of another.” Zilsel is right when he 
remarks that such understanding is wholly insufficient as a method 
of investigation; but it does represent a characteristic distinguish- 
ing the field of social from that of natural science. Economics 
forms one of the links between physical and social science in that 
it embraces all the laws of production, distribution, and consump- 
tion, of which the first are mainly physical in nature, the others 
mainly psychological. That is why some economic facts can be 
‘*understood’”’ by psychological insight and others not. 

S. S. Ninson 


Cur. MICHELSEN INSTITUTE 
BERGEN, NORWAY 
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R. C. I. Lewis’s paper in this JournaL, ‘‘Some Logical Con- 
siderations concerning the Mental’’ (Vol. X XXVIII, 1941, 

pp. 225-233), again provokes disagreement, agreements, and excur- 
sion. I saw Mr. Israel Scheffler’s recent paper ' the day after I was 
told a student had picked out Mr. Lewis’s for seminary report. 
Doubtless his view will be critical and not exactly the criticism made 
by Mr. Scheffler. My own disagreement with Mr. Lewis in part 
concurs with Mr. Scheffler’s but is also closer to Mr. Lewis’s intent 
and is on the other side, perhaps, of Mr. Lewis from Mr. Scheffler. 
Mr. Lewis makes chief to-do about privacy and this is the 
butt of Mr. Scheffler’s criticism. Now privacy seems to me a 
sort of mark of the mental—my thinking is just my thinking ;— 


22 Cf. R. M. MaclIver, Social Causation (Boston, 1942), p. 299. 
1‘¢The New Dualism: Psychological and Physical Terms,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. XLVII (1950), pp. 737-752. 
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but it is not the privacy makes it mental, my thought is not just 
my thought, what I think about is seldom mental and never, as 
object of awareness, essentially private. 

Indeed the contrary needs to be maintained. Mind is more 
mental as it is more objective in what it knows, less as it is 
more subjective. It is more mental, less material, thinking 2 plus 
2 is 4 than in seeing four apples, more mental in seeing than in 
tasting the apples, more mental in this than in having a-stomach 
ache, in this (perhaps) than in fearing a stomach ache or dreaming 
of one; in these than in the marginal or subconscious gurglings the 
psychoanalyst tells us we have. Heraclitus says, ‘‘The waking 
have one common world, but the sleeping turn aside each into a 
world of his own,’’ and the mind is more itself when awake. 
‘‘It is not meet to act and speak like men asleep’’ and ‘‘thought 
is common to all.’’ 

And Lewis says, ‘‘That there is such a thing or substance 
of which mental phenomena are attributes ...’’ Up to this he 
had been talking about ‘‘appearances or data’’ as ‘‘mental’’ be- 
cause, in part, private. Now it is permissible to speak of what we 
are acquainted with when we are acquainted with it, of what 
appears to us as it appears, as ‘‘mental’’; but it does not seem 
to me to make sense to call such data attributes of the mind, of 
that which is acquainted with them, of that to which they appear. 
No matter how mental we may decide to call the red I see in the 
sunset, it is somehow the attribute of the sunset (even if it be 
also a mental sunset) and not the attribute of the mind. 

A ‘‘parental gift’’ may be one given by a parent or one given 
to a parent. In the first case it may be ‘‘attributable’’ to the 
parent in the sense that he initiates the giving and in the second 
case it may be said the parent by being a parent causes the child 
to give the gift. Surely in neither case is the ‘‘parental gift’’ an 
attribute of the parent, inasmuch as it is no sort of predicate or 
part of the parent. 

It seems to me semantically cross-eyed to say a ‘‘mental datum’’ 
is an attribute of the mind, for if it is a datum it is presumably 
given to the mind and is not itself the mind. To be attribute of 
mind it would have to be a ‘‘mental gift’’—better a given mental- 
ness—not because it is given either to or by a mind. Perhaps 
one body gives another ‘‘a piece of its mind’’ or perhaps we have 
a Plotinian trinity in which (quite un-Plotinianly) matter gives 
mind to spirit. 

I would say a mind is what is aware of objects. If the object 
(say this piece of paper or some part of it) is to be called a 
‘‘mental datum,’’ well enough, but this does not make the paper 
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a predicate or attribute or part of the mind. It does not have to 
do so even if the paper seen is ‘‘just an idea.’’ And only in the 
last case and by a figure of speech would the paper as mental datum 
even be ‘‘in the mind.’’ Berkeley often uses the phrase ‘‘in the 
mind’’ but the ideas are never for Berkeley predicates or parts of 
the mind. 

And I think that as mind has become more mental—that is, | 
more itself, freer, purer, clearer, more competent in its own right, 
more knowing—it has become more objective. As possible idea 
‘‘it’’ is pure object, non-existent, and no mind at all. As simple 
material thing, a rock, it is existent and unconscious. If we insist 
on a double-aspect and so a ‘‘mind,’’ we can allow it at most a real 
‘‘unconscious,’’ a pure subjectivity of altered place and internal 
configuration. As plant it may have ‘‘subconscious’’ awarenesses 
of dreams of food, growth, and effort, if not awarenesses of food, 
growth, and effort. As oyster it should have physiological aware- 
ness of these organic goings-on and the beginnings of external 
sense. As higher animal it has real dreams, I suppose, perception 
of the world, and knowledge of good and bad (the cat comes in 
out of the rain and resents it if it is not allowed to). As man the 
mind thinks of ‘‘the common,’’ not only makes valuations but 
stands off and values them, makes mistakes, imagines things other- 
wise, asks questions, and is free to learn. It can take its sub- 
jectivities and in reason handle them objectively. This mind is 
private, but apparently nothing of all it deals with is private, for 
it can, at its most mindful, take its most subjective enticements 
and veils and objectify them into factors in a story or a problem 
which, ideally, can be submitted socially to God or the devil. 

I suppose the customary feeling that the more subjective an 
“‘experience’’ is the more mental it is comes from the fact (il- 
lustrated in the words ‘‘subject’’ and ‘‘subjective’’) that the 
subjective is inside the body or closer to the person, more personal, 
and the mind is then credited with its own obfuscation. Words 
could be so adjusted. It would seem better to use ‘‘mind’’ for the 
doer or doing of knowing in its own right. And then the sub- 
jective becomes the mist (sometimes the stimulant and reward) 
put before the mind by the psychological and physiological defects 
added to the physical and logical defects of the logical, physical, 
physiological, and psychological avenues of knowing. 

The subjective obstacles, being closer, go along with privacy. 
My physiological pain and psychological fancies are numerically 
other than yours, no matter how similar. The part I see of a phys- 
ical apple is a part of the same apple of which you see a part. 
The logical object, say ‘‘other,’’ I think about is wholly the same 
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as the other you think about—though subjectively accompanied 
by biographical and literary associations not the same. 

I should agree with Mr. Scheffler in his feeling it is probably 
unsound to try to separate into mental and nonmental the pred- 
icates belonging to things—this is about what it seems to come to 
—but I should agree with Mr. Lewis that there is a difference 
between the mental and the nonmental. Maybe to Mr. Scheffler 
I will seem headed back to the ‘‘worse’’ dualism of mental and 
physical substances. If by ‘‘mental’’ is meant ‘‘of the mind’’ I 
would offer—not to define,—but to mark out, to indicate, the 
mental as all-that-is-here-and-now of all that we are aware of. 
The rest of what we are aware of is of two sorts: what is elsewhere 
in time and space and what is undated and unplaced. 

We observe things in the world, all of them in states a little 
space away and a little while ago, at least. ‘‘I see red now’’ is 
ambiguous. My teacher in philosophy, Mr. Lovejoy, has often 
asserted, as basic, that the red I now see is itself a present red. I 
think he is wrong. A present I is engaged in a present seeing of a 
red which was at least a fraction of a second ago (though, of 
course, usually the red thing is still existing and is still red, a red 
I shall see in a moment if I keep on looking at it). 

We also think about objects, as in 2 plus 2 is 4, which are 
timeless and placeless and hence not off and ago. By the same 
token they are not properly here and now. 

All that I am aware of that is here and now is myself, mental, 
mind, my mind. This may or may not be my body or part of my 
body, depending upon whether that is or is not that which knows. 

Whether we are aware of anything that is here and now is a 
question of fact. Anyway most of us say that we feel that we are. 
And this may be it. Also there are special cases for the skeptical. 
We can see something that was a moment ago, at the same time hear 
something that was several moments ago, and at the same time 
be aware that we are aware of them and that they are two things 
neither of them here and now and each of them of a different date. 
When we are aware that we are so aware that the latter single 
awareness can not be dated with its plurally dated objects, perhaps 
the awareness we are aware of is now, is mental, and is mentally 
observed. 

Whether we can observe mind or the mental that is not here 
and now, as we ordinarily observe the physical,—direct memory 
of mental action, perception of another’s mental action— is moot. 

And it may be noted that appearances do not wear their dates 
on their surface ; so we have here no direct, prima facie, phenomeno- 
logical, foolproof mark of the mental. But it might help us to 
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disinfect our world of our minds while leaving us free to believe 
we have not lost our minds. 


ALBERT L. Hammonp 
Ture JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Sodalitas Erasmiana. I. Il valore universale dell’umanesimo. 
Edited by Giulio Vallese, Giuseppe Toffanin, Mariano Gentile. 
Napoli: R. Pironti. 1950. 210 pp. Lire 1200. 


This volume contains the reports of the meetings, discussions, 
and the texts of the papers delivered at the Organizational As- 
sembly of the Sodalitas Erasmiana held in Rome from the 20th 
to the 23rd of September, 1949. To Americans, the book is of 
special interest, since it is related to an analogous symposium, 
just published by Henry Regnery in Chicago (editor, Arnold 
Bergstraesser), which collects the speeches given at the Goethe 
Bicentennial celebrated in Aspen in August: of last year. 

The Sodalitas Erasmiana owes its inception to a suggestion of 
J. Huizinga, the outstanding Dutch historian. It is to Huizinga, 
likewise, that credit should be assigned for the establishment of 
Erasmus, the widely known international periodical, started in 
1947, which has, since then, held aloft the torch of humanistic 
studies in a world swept by the technological hurricane. Among 
the chief aims of the Sodalitas Erasmiana are the clarification and 
promotion of those cultural and spiritual forces commonly sym- 
bolized by the ‘‘humanism,’’ and thus to lay a basis for those 
principles which constitute the essence of humanistic civilization. 
Since in America the word ‘‘humanism’’ seems to have acquired 
a strangely reactionary connotation, it is well to emphasize the 
atmosphere of greater liberalism in which the meetings of the 
Sodalitas Erasmiana unfolded, and in which all of its members 
visibly share. 

The meeting took place, under the sponsorship of the Italian 
Government, at Palazzo Corsini, the seat of the Accademia det 
Lincet. The general subject around which papers and discussions 
centered was ‘‘Concept and Value of Humanism.’’ The discus- 
sions—in five languages, with frequent translations and resumés 
—were spirited and constructive. The list of subtopics includes: 
the relationship between humanism and historicism; the rela- 
tionship between humanism and religion; humanism as paideia; 
humanism and art. The cream of Italian scholarship was rep- 
resented; speakers were sent by Austria, France, Germany, Hol- 
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land, England, Sweden, and the United States (G. A. Borgese, 
Helmut Hungerland, Thomas Munro). Professor Toffanin was 
the spiritus movens of this unusual intellectual banquet, of this 
Round Table of the modern knights of the Holy Grail of Humanism. 

The results of the sessions are skillfully epitomized by Professor 
Mariano Gentile (pp. 202-208). He traces, following Balden- 
sperger, the geographical boundaries of humanism, and points 
out that, territorially, the map of humanism is divided into a 
sizable domain, composed of the three regions of Latin humanism 
(with France as its heart), which is bound up with Graeco-Roman 
culture; of Anglo-Saxon humanism, which is eager for a wider 
geographic and conceptual expansion; and of Germanic humanism, 
which shows its intolerance of tradition and its desire for more 
efficient practical affirmations. From the religious viewpoint, 
humanism’s map is furrowed by an interweaving network of 
confessional differences. Such differences may be reduced to the 
fundamental distinction between those humanists who view Chris- 
tianity as the perfection of human nature, enfeebled but not 
entirely corrupted by the original sin, and those who believe 
that Christianity represents, instead, the way of redemption from 
that guilt which has tainted the roots of human spirituality. 
These divisions, however, are outbalanced by potentialities in- 
herent in and predicated upon the Logos. In hoc signo humanists 
are united (pp. 204-205). Furthermore, in spite of differences 
and divergences, humanists are brought together by a common 
educational program. One of the most comforting conclusions 
of the Assembly, which Gentile underlines, was that in contem- 
porary civilization the prime reason for trusting in the vitality of 
humanism is that aggregate of disciplines and educational ideals 
which were evolved within the Graeco-Roman paideia (p. 205). 

Although Professor Gentile assures us that no definition 
of humanism emerged from the Proceedings of the Sodalitas 
Erasmiana, the present volume contains two, one by Professor 
Funaioli, the other by Professor von Ivanka, which seem eminently 
serviceable and worthy of transcription (see pp. 22 and 14). 
Most of the speakers bring out the difference between humanism 
as an historical phenomenon or label of a period and humanism 
as an idea, or ideal, not bound to any special designation of time 
or space. In ‘‘ideal’’ humanism, two aspects are distinguished: 
the normative-canonic-exemplary (Humboldt-Goethe); and the 
activistic-pragmatic-agonal (Herder). There is unanimity in the 
acceptance of Professor Toffanin’s formulation of the significance, 
essence, limits, and spread of humanism as an historical phe- 
nomenon. 
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A perusal of the papers printed in the volume brings to one’s 
attention the clever condensation of the historical components 
of humanism in Rothacker’s ‘‘Das philosophische Problem eines 
humanistischen Weltbildes,’’ an otherwise too schematic and cir- 
cumlocutory contribution; a splendid analysis of the content of 
Augustine’s universalism in Endre von Ivanka’s ‘‘Humanismus 
und Latinitét’’ (a significant performance, full of suggestions) ; 
Professor Toffanin’s delineation of the ‘‘ Renaissance Man,’’ a paper 
brilliant with hints, full of vistas and rife with ingenious com- 
ments. In it the author proposes for our consideration the 
problem of how faithfully humanistic transnaturalism is mirrored 
in Renaissance portrait iconography as contrasted with Baroque 
iconography ; he discusses the antagonistic attitude of humanism to - 
early modern nationalism; he scores Burckhardt’s equivocal iden- 
tification of individualism with machiavellism; and he explains 
(in strange agreement with Mr. Trinkaus’s and Don Cameron 
Allen’s studies) the obscure pessimism of the Renaissance. Pro- 
fessor Borgese outlines a plan for a respublica universalis in 
which humanism would find its ultimate fruition. Renaudet has 
a masterful, learned, superbly worded paper on ‘‘Le message 
humaniste et chrétien d’Erasme.’’ Santo Mazzarino’s reflections 
on ‘‘Neo-humanism and Ancient History’’ are all too brief; al- 
though his paper resembles the analogous researches by Momigliano 
and Ferrabino, it stimulates the historical imagination and sets 
forth in due light the importance of Riegl] and Wickoff’s researches 
into late Roman art. There is lyrical sublimity and spirituality 
in Father Henry’s essay on the humanism of Saint Paul. From the 
inside the Boethian ethos and its implications are re-interpreted in 
Luigi Alfonsi’s ‘‘L’Umanesimo boeziano.’’ The interrelation of 
Hellenic and Roman factors in the concept of humanitas as ex- 
pressed by Scipio Aemilianus is analyzed by Gino Funaioli in his 
‘‘Humanitas nel mondo antico.’’ And, last but not least, there 
is the congenial evocation by G. Righi of one of Italy’s greatest 
poets, Giovanni Pascoli, in whom humanism was incarnate not only 
as a way of thinking and a mode of poetic creation but as a way of 
living and putting into practice and most authentic paideia. 

We note with interest that the German speakers, like Schalk 
and Rothacker, evince towards the humanism of the Goethe- 
Humboldt era the same disinclination which Toffanin, for different 
reasons, displays towards it. Schalk, especially, marks off sharply 
the divergence between the Goethe-Humboldt ideal of the nor- 
mativity of the classics from the historical-philological Erforschung 
of the nineteenth century. Toffanin, in ‘‘La Fine del Logos,”’ 
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sees, in the advent of scientific philology in the person of F. A. 
Wolf, the ‘‘end’’ of humanism. 

Professors Vallese, Toffanin, and Gentile have placed all of 
us under great obligation by editing this beautiful and ‘‘meaty’’ 
volume. We wish it the success and the wide diffusion which it 
deserves, and which will not fail greatly to promote the cause 
of the classical humanities. 


ELIo GIANTURCO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BOOK NOTES 


A History of Political Theory. Grorae H. Sasine. Revised edi- 
tion. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1950. xxi+ 
934 pp. $4.60. 


In this revised edition of his justly celebrated work, Professor 
Sabine has considerably revised and amplified the chapters dealing 
with the material from Hegel to the present. In all ‘‘fundamental 
respect,’’ as he says, his philosophical interpretations remain un- 
changed, but there are certain significant modifications of his 
earlier historical interpretations. Professor Sabine ‘‘now believes 
that the connection made in the first edition between national social- 
ism and the Hegelian theory of the state was hasty and superficial’’ 
(p. viii), and he now distinguishes more sharply between Hegel’s 
discussion of ‘‘the state’’ and the connotations which that word 
picked up under Nazism. This in turn leads to the still further re- 
enforcement of his earlier conviction ‘‘that the true affinity of 
national socialism was thoroughgoing irrationalism”’ (p. viii). Pro- 
fessor Sabine’s expanded discussion of communism places greater 
emphasis on the differences between western Marxism and the 
Leninist-Stalinist version of Marxism. Influenced by such recent 
writers as Bertram Wolfe, he now stresses the impact both of special 
Russian conditions and of Lenin’s peculiar personality on the de- 
velopment of the present ideology of world communism. 

There are also in this edition certain striking shifts in moral 
and political emphasis, which show the effect of the experience of 
the thirteen years since the book was first published. Professor 
Sabine’s.re-appraisal of communism is much more trenchant, and he 
now more strongly emphasizes the wide separation between the 
moral temper of democracy and that of communism. The most 
signal changes, however, are in the discussion of liberalism, to which 
he now devotes two chapters instead of only one. This permits 
him to give a more adequate account of early liberalism, and to 
delineate more clearly both the differences and the continuity 
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between early and later liberalism. It also affords him the op- 
portunity to give his own views a more complete, subtle, and rather 
moving exposition. He stresses as the distinguishing characteristic 
of liberal democratic thought the belief ‘‘in the possibility of general 
communication’’ (p. 907), and develops the notion of a liberal 
polity as one in which negotiation and compromise are regarded 
‘‘not as defections from principle but as ways of reaching agree- 
ments which on the whole were more satisfactory than any that 
could be reached by the dominance of one interest or one party 
over all the others’’ (p. 908). ‘‘Such a view,’’ Professor Sabine 
writes, ‘‘attributes to politics a degree and a kind of social im- 
portance that is impossible according to a theory that regards it as 
merely a reflection of social forces or a way of giving effect to the 
strongest force’’ (ibid.). The greater amplitude with which Pro- 
fessor Sabine has expressed his own commitments makes this revi- 
sion, even more than the first edition, a generous and humane ap- 
praisal of political theory and practice which exemplifies this 
liberal conception of politics as an enterprise of the life of reason. 
C.F. 


Royce’s Social Infinite: The Community of Interpretation. JOHN 
E. SmitH. New York: The Liberal Arts Press. 1950. xiii + 
176 pp. $2.75. 


‘‘This volume,”’’ says its jacket, ‘‘is frankly an attempt to revive 
an interest in Royce’s work by focussing attention on the idea 
of community in which the religious aspect of Royce’s philosophy 
culminates, and which has unfortunately been neglected in the 
past.’’ Professor Smith spends little time on the Royce of the 
days before Charles Peirce introduced him to the mathematical 
idea of an infinite series and the social idea of an infinite com- 
munity of scientists seeking codperatively, but never reaching, 
the goal of ultimate truth. The latter ‘‘consists in the whole body 
of interpretations which in the course of time become the common 
property of this community of interpretation.’’ The central task 
of metaphysics for this later Royce became ‘‘the clarification and 
justification of the community of interpretation in all its forms’’ 
(pp. 5-6). But he was also convinced that this doctrine of a self- 
interpreting community of individuals with its triadic relations 
provided at one and the same time a solution of the central problem 
of metaphysics and of man’s salvation, the goal of religion. Philos- 
ophy and theology are inseparable; and that does not make any 
easier the task of Professor Smith. Like Royce himself, he seems 
more concerned to demonstrate that the social infinite solves ‘‘the 
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problem of Christianity.’’ (‘‘In what sense, if in any, can the 
modern man consistently be, in creed, a Christian?’’) than that it 
unravels the problem of metaphysics. His chapter on ‘‘The Beloved 
Community’’ faces with candor the enormous difficulties involved 
in the Christian doctrine of the church, and in the wide gap 
between the formal ideal of the invisible community of the 
redeemed and all actual, empirical churches. , Royce, he points 
out, was ‘‘no simple optimist’’ about human nature. He steered 
“a middle course between naive Fundamentalism on the one hand 
and that liberalism which hoped to confine itself to the ‘religion of 
the historical Jesus’ on the other.’’ Sin for Royce was wilful and 
irrevocable treason against the ideal to which we know that we ought 
to be loyal. It results in hell, or separation from the ideal. Both 
individual and community need to be rescued from this by an 
atonement that brings ‘‘out of the tragedy of a broken community 
a new bond of love reconciling the traitor both to himself and to 
the ideal from which he has been estranged.’’ This is the work 
of ‘‘some suffering servant who at the same time embodies the spirit 
of the community itself.’’ This transfiguration of sin produces a 
‘‘state of affairs which is better than it would have been had no 
treason occurred in the first place’’ (pp. xi, 141, 149-157). 

A brief concluding chapter on: ‘‘The Great Community’’ de- 
lineates Royce’s scheme for extending the principle of the third 
interpreter, or insurance corporation, to international affairs just 
before and during the early years of the first World War. His 
view of dyadic relations between powers as dangerous, and in 
need of mediating by a higher agent of world community, has 
particular force at the present time, although his concrete sugges- 
tions seem remote from the bloody realities of contemporary world 
policing. The chances that Professor Smith’s careful and en- 
thusiastic study of the later Royce will bring about a revival of 
interest in that philosopher are largely vitiated by the latter’s 
failure, so well pointed out by Mead, ‘‘to lay hands upon any 
American social attitude that will express his undertaking.’’ In 
spite of the author’s efforts, it still remains true that Royce’s 
philosophy belonged, ‘‘in spite of himself . . . to a culture which 
did not spring from the controlling habits and attitudes of American 
society .. . [it was] part of the escape from the crudity of 
American life, not an interpretation of it.’’? Only in treating the 
ideas of treason and of ‘‘One World’’ does Professor Smith succeed 
in bringing Royce within hailing distance of current American 


1G. H. Mead, ‘‘The Philosophies of Royce, James, and Dewey in Their 
American Setting,’’ Ethics, Vol. XL (1929), p. 223. 
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thought (other than theological). The ideas of Willkie seem almost 
as distant as those of Royce; and treason in our day has become 
enormously complicated by the unanticipated réle of science in the 
conflicts between national and international loyalties. 


H. A. L. 


Moral Values and Secular Education. Rosrert E. Mason. New 
York : Columbia University Press. 1950. viii+ 155 pp. $2.75. 


This timely book presents a brief statement of the case for sci- 
entific secularism in public education as opposed to the programs of 
those essentialists, traditionalists, and extreme individualists who 
would initiate an anti-Deweyan counter-revolution. The author 
goes far in conceding many of the charges of his opponents. 
‘*We are confused, ’’ he writes, ‘‘as to the positive educational values 
to which the free, public, tax-supported school is dedicated. Some- 
where along the line we have lost a clear conception of what is 
admirable, honorable, to be approved of, and to be striven for in 
this institution. So long as this fundamental uncertainty persists, 
the public school is at a disadvantage in the face of authoritarian 
attack’’ (p. 5). As against raging dogmatists, let us hope that 
at least a part of that disadvantage will continue to exist. Professor 
Mason rejects the remedies offered by Breed, Kandel, Hutchins, 
Van Doren, Adler, Foerster, Sorokin, and others, maintaining that 
all their legitimate demands for moral and social synthesis can be 
satisfied by evolutionary naturalism. But his own positive plat- 
form—the public schools are to aim primarily at fostering and 
developing critical intelligence in the young, as carrying with it 
sufficient ‘‘inherent moral principles’’ for good citizenship—hardly 
does more than restate the familiar contentions of Dewey, Hook, 
and others. 

‘‘Why may not loyalty to, and faith in, the findings and methods 
of science become an inspiring and personally satisfying cause for 
modern man?’’ he inquires. Yet he hardly broaches the difficult 
problem of motivating the truly free intelligence, merely hinting 
that ‘‘myth, fantasy, pageant may well support’’ its moral maxims 
by inducing ‘‘emotional commitment.’’ How both cool detachment 
and warm engagement are to be reconciled on a religiously neutral 
basis is the problem. Too little commitment leads to sterility; 
while too much might actually bring into existence that bugaboo 
of the clericals, a secular ‘‘religion of democracy”’ in the form of a 
new orthodoxy. But surely it is a mistake even to attempt to 
satisfy the more extreme demands of the anti-naturalists and reli- 
gious uniformitarians in these matters. The probability, on the 
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other hand, that such demands will be widely renounced, is some- 
what illuminated by the author’s reference to ‘‘the astonishingly 
strong appeal of the philosophical-religious outlook termed ‘tradi- 
tionalism’ ’’ in these perilous times. 


H. A. L. 


Albert Einstein. His Work and Its Influence on our World. 
LEopoLD InFeLD. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1950. vi+ 182 pp. $2.00. 


This little volume is part of a series, The Twentieth Century 
Inbrary, the object of which is ‘‘to give the intelligent layman a 
basic understanding of those thinkers of the last one hundred years 
who have most influenced the intellectual currents of our times.”’’ 
The volume is intended to be not only expository, but to explain 
the historical origins of the thinker’s ideas as well as their ramifica- 
tions in the contemporary world. One could hardly expect so 
brief a work on Einstein to do all these things, and Infeld has 
wisely concentrated on exposition. In this he has relied very 
heavily on Ejinstein’s own clear and simplified exposition which 
appeared in his Relativity (1916). Infeld’s exposition is admir- 
ably written and considering the limitations imposed on his task, 
is an excellent piece of work. There is a chapter at the end which 
touches very briefly and uncritically on Einstein’s philosophy, on 
the peculiar fame of the relativity theory, and on Hinstein’s réle in 
the international scene. 

It is unfortunate that the author did not expand more on Ein- 
stein’s unusual réle in the society of intellectuals, a point briefly 
mentioned on pages 109-111. Intellectual snobbery takes the form 
of ascribing greatness to works that have wide contemporary ac- 
ceptance, and worthlessness to works that are ignored. To the 
intellectual snob, Einstein’s early relativity work is therefore great, 
and his later thoughts on quantum mechanics are a ‘‘waste of 
time.’’ But does the intellectual have a valid intellectual way of 
recognizing such snobbery and removing its evil influence? 


C. W. C. 


The Philosophy of Thorstein Veblen. StaNLEY MatrHew DavGeERT. 
New York: King’s Crown Press. 1950. 134 pp. $2.25. 


The title of this Columbia dissertation is somewhat pretentious, 
since its principal importance lies in its exploration of Veblen’s 
early philosophical training and its influence upon his economic 
thought. ‘‘In broad outline,’’ says the author, ‘‘it is the story of 
an iconoclast and skeptic who, unreconciled to the religious domina- 
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tion in his Midwest communities, and apparently awakened from 
his Hamiltonian dogmatic slumber by the criticism of John Stuart 
Mill, obtained his Bachelor of Arts degree at Carleton College and 
went to Johns Hopkins with the avowed intention of continuing the 
study of philosophy. There he came under the influence of George 
Morris’s neo-Kantian idealism and Charles Sanders Peirce’s work 
in logic.’’ After less than a semester at Hopkins, he transferred 
to Yale, where he became interested in Spencer and Kant under 
Noah Porter and William Graham Sumner, writing an essay on 
Kant’s Critique of Judgment and a dissertation entitled ‘‘ Ethical 
Grounds of a Doctrine of Retribution”’ to ‘‘find out why we need not 
believe in God.’’ Influenced also by the books of Laurens P. 
Hickok, Veblen in this period remained ‘‘ wedded to Kant’s ideal- 
istic epistemology, and in particular to its universalistic teleology,’’ 
which he later fiercely attacked (pp. 3-5, 21, 25). There followed 
a seven-year return to the home of his parents, after which he 
entered Cornell in 1891 as a student of political economy. From 
this point the exposition becomes steadily less satisfactory, although 
there are a number of shrewd comments. It is evident that Veblen 
is too complicated a theorist in many fields to yield easily to 
philosophical analysis. 


‘HAL 


The Transcendentalists. An Anthology. Edited by Perry MILuer. 


Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1950. xvii + 
521 pp. $6.50. 


Mr. Miller has collected here brief excerpts of key passages from 
the writings of the spokesmen of the transcendentalist movement in 
New England, and supplemented this collection with similarly brief 
excerpts from some of the antitranscendentalist writers. Wisely 
he has used little of Ralph Waldo Emerson or of Henry Thoreau, 
because their works are so readily available to students. Miller has 
concentrated on the lesser men and has tried to select his materials 
to indicate the wide variety of topics discussed from a trans- 
cendentalist standpoint. While this treatment adds no depth to our 
view of American transcendentalism, it does emphasize the breadth 
of the movement, a useful service in our age which has so nearly 
forgotten the time when New England sowed its wild oats. 


J. L. B. 


Classics of Religious Devotion. Augustine’s Confessions: JOHN 
Wu. Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed: Beryu D. Conon. 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of Christ: Wituarp L. Sperry. 
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John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: Perry Minter. John Wool- 
man’s Journal: Henry J. Capspury. Albert Schweitzer’s Out 
of My Life and Thought: Freperick M. Eutor. Preface by 
Willard L. Sperry. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1950. 117 
pp. $2.00. 


These essays are substantial contributions toward the philosoph- 
ical analysis of the six classics selected. The authors emphasize the 
fact that the types of ‘‘religious devotion’’ exhibited here are also 
types of amor intellectualis dei, each involving serious philosophical 
perplexities and moral analyses. This is especially true of Perry 
Miller’s essay on Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Hence this little book, in addition to being excellent reading, is 
also well suited for class-room purposes. If used with the six 
classics themselves, all of which are readily available, it would make 
an exceptionally attractive and profitable course in the philosophy of 
religion. 

H. W. S. 
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The Institute for Social Research in Oslo, Norway, has offered 
a prize of 10,000 Norwegian Kroner for the best paper on the prob- 
lem ‘‘The Relevance of Research to the Problems of Peace.’’ To 
what extent is it possible to establish criteria for the delimitation 
of research of direct relevance to the problems of peaceful adjust- 
ment in international relations? The papers to be submitted will 
be expected to include attempts at a theoretical as well as a func- 
tional clarification of problems such as: In what sense and under 
what conditions would it be possible to speak of a science of peace- 
ful adjustment? How could such a science be integrated? To 
what extent would existing science fit into such an integration? 
How could such a science over time hope to influence actions and 
contribute toward changing international relations? If several 
areas of research were found to be generally recognized as highly 
relevant to the problems of peace, would there still be any possi- 
bility of establishing criteria for the construction of priority lists 
for the guidance of institutions and foundations dedicated to the 
promotion of peace? Could, e.g., the degree of susceptibility to 
control and manipulation afford a criterion by which to give prior- 
ity to investigations on one set of causal factors over another. 
The papers will not only be expected to present theoretical and 
functional discussions of relevant criteria of this kind, but also to 
give concrete examples of possible application of such criteria to 
problems and theories in various fields of the sciences. 

The jury will be Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Professor Daniel Katz, and 
Professor Arne Naess. Papers should be submitted in English or 
French to the Institute for Social Research, Kronprinsensgt. 5, 
Oslo, Norway, before April 1, 1952. Length is optional, but 70- 
150 double-spaced pages is a suitable length. Manuscript and 
statement of authorship must be enclosed in separate envelopes 
and both marked with a motto chosen for the paper. 





